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ABSTRACT 

This study sought to identify and analyze critical 
factors in a Hispanic student's decision to persist or drop out at 
California state four-year institutions. In-depth telephone 
interviews with 151 Hispanic American students at five University of 
California campuses and seven California State University campuses 
were conducted. The interviews focused on the role of the Latino 
family, influence of peers, mentors, gender, finances, retention 
programs at target institutions, and campus c 1 imat e . Findings 
included the following: (1) most of the students were from families 
with four or more children; (2) most indicated receiving strong 
encouragement and support in their academic endeavors from their 
parents; (3) eight of ten held jobs while attending college; (4) 75 
percent of students worked off-campus; (5) 83 percent enrolled as 
full-time students; (6) the majority of students were living at or 
below the poverty level and depended on family for financial support; 
(7) the largest number attended California State University campuses, 
allowing many of them to live at horn*; (8) almost 60 percent of 
students felt the lack of financial aid was the most serious obstacle 
to the achievement of their educational goals ; and (9) 77 percent 
felt welcomed on camDUs and felt no alienation. The most 
comprehens ive ret en ti on programs were at the University of 
California, especially the Berkeley campus. (Contains 80 references.) 
(JB) 
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Executive Summary 



With support from the Ford Foundation, Latino Issues Forum con- 
ducted a study to examine significant factors that affect 
Chic?.no/Latino students' decision to remain at or leave a four year college or 
university in California. Chicanos/Latinos represent one of the largest and 
fastest growing minority groups in the United States. Early in the next cen- 
tury they will become the largest minority in America. As a state, California 
has the largest concentration of Chicanos/Latinos in the nation. In 1994, 
over eight (8) million Chicanos/Latinos live in California, representing about 
28 percent of the states population. The grade school dropout rate for 
Chicanos/Latinos is very high — 30 percent, compared with 18 percent for 
non-Hispanic Blacks and 10 percent for non-Hispanic Whites. In school dis- 
tricts in California, the dropout rate for Chicanos/Latinos is almost 40 per- 
cent. The high school dropout rate has been relatively constant for the last 
20 years in contrast to the declining rate for Black and White non- 
Hispanics. 

The college going rate for Chicanos/Latinos continues to lag behind 
that of other ethnic/ racial groups and Whites in California. Most college 
going Latino students, almost 70 percent, enroll at two year colleges, from 
which only seven (7) percent transfer to a four year institution. Hispanic stu- 
dents in California institutions of higher eduction have one of the lowest 
college retention and graduation rates among minority groups, and they lag 
significantly behind Whites. While Chicano/Latino college enrollments have 
increased slightly at four year colleges and universities over the last few years, 
their high dropout rate continues to exceed 50 percent. Limited Latino 
"retention" or "persistence" is often referred tq as the "revolving door syn- 
drome." 

Latino Issues Forum, w «h Ford Foundation assistance, developed a 
strategy to identify and analyze critical factors in a Hispanic students deci- 
sion to continue her/his college studies at a four year institution or dropout. 
In-depth interviews of 300 students at five University of California campuses 
and seven California State University campuses were conducted as a part of 
this study. 

A review of the literature was undertaken to identify key existing studies 
and research on Latino student persistence. Three important models sur- 
faced that discuss theories advanced to explain the college persistence 
process. The two most widely cited and applied to the Latino community 
are Tintos "Student Integration Model," and Beans "Student Attrition 
Model." A third model reviewed is Astins "Theory of Student T nvoIvcment" 
that bridges the gap between Beans and Tintos models. However, most 
Chicano scholars arc not convinced that the existing models are persuasive in 
fully explaining the reasons for the persistence or withdrawal of Latino stu- 
dents. 




It was decided to test factors that might be determinative in a student's 
decision to remain at a four year college/university or to withdraw. A struc- 
tured questionnaire was developed that would be administered in a tele- 
phone interview. Several issues were important: role of the Latino family; 
influence of peers; mentors; gender; finances; retention programs at target 
institutions; and, campus climate. Additional factors were identified and 
included in the survey. 

Over 150 students participated in the survey. Most Latino students were 
from families with four or more children — well above the national average. 
Most of the students indicated receiving strong encouragement and support 
in their academic endeavors from their parents. Eight out of ten Latino stu- 
dents surveyed held jobs while attending a four year college. Significantly, 75 
percent of these students worked off-campus. Of the students surveyed, 
about 83 percent were enrolled as full-time students. The majority of stu- 
dents in our study were living at or below the poverty level and depended on 
family for financial support. The largest number of Latino students surveyed 
attended California State University campuses, allowing many of them to 
live at home. Most of the students at the University of California lived on or 
near a campus. Half of the students interviewed had a GPA between 2.6 and 
3.0. Three out often had a GPA between 3.1 and 3.5. About 77 percent said 
that they felt welcomed on campus and did not feel any sense of alienation. 

From a programmatic perspective the most comprehensive retention 
programs were at the University of California, especially the Berkeley cam- 
pus. Within the California State University system, the Fullerton campus 
had a very well designed and comprehensive program. Several campuses had 
important niche programs, such as the high-at-risk student effort at Los 
Angeles State and programs that target farm workers and migrant families at 
Fresno State. Budge tary factors were reviewed to determine how well target 
campuses supported their retention efforts, particularly those for Latinos. 

We have learned much about the background, motivation, and experi- 
ences of Latino college students in California's public four year colleges and 
universities. Additionally, we have uncovered fascinating information on 
programmatic efforts and budgetaiy levels of support for retention efforts at 
the target institutions. We have found important correlations that will 
require further investigation, in preparation for any informed discussion on 
optimal models, programs and efforts to encourage Chicano/Latino students 
to remain in college and earn a Bachelors degree and beyond. We see these 
initial correlations as informing institutions of higher education in 
California, and elsewhere, to improve graduation rates of Latino students 
through the selected avenues and programs shown to enhance persistence. 
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Introduction 



Our economy is dependent upon even more advanced training than 
is currently the case, and our social fabric depends upon an exten- 
sion of educational success to more among us. We must recommit 
ourselves to the goal of having each segment of education more fairly 
approximate the ethnic, gender, and economic composition of our 
state. Morality and social conviction join hardheaded economics in 
this recommendation. 

California Legislative Joint Committee For Review 
of the Master Plan For Higher Education, 1988 



In the 1980s, the issue of college student retention was in vogue. News 
reports and special commissions were abundant, examining the root caus- 
es why a student would pursue or abandon a formal higher education goal. 
Conferences were held and legislative hearings were called ro further under- 
stand how colleges and universities could retain students. The issue of reten- 
tion is of particular concern for minorities. While African American and 
Latino + student enrollments increased in the 1980s, many of the students 
never graduated. For many -Latino students, college was a revolving door — 
the institutions granted admission to Latinos, but little was done to ensure 
they succeeded. According to a study by the American Association of State 
Colleges and Universities, the overall six-year graduation rate for freshmen 
. who entered state schools in 1986 was 30 percent for Latinos, 27.5 for African 
Americans and 43.2. percent for Asian Americans. 1 This means that well over 
half of all Latinos who gained admission to an institution of higher educa- 
tion in 1986 never completed their degree. In addition, the U.S Department 
of Education states that of all 1980 high school graduates in the United 
States, only 6.7 percent of Latinos completed a Bachelors degree by 1989, 
compared with 21 percent for non-Hispanic Whites and 29 percent for non- 
Hispanic Blacks. 2 

In the 1990s, student retention has lost its priority among the concerns 
of colleges and universities. However, for minorities, retention is a vital con- 
cern. It is interesting that even the use of the term ''retention" has declined. 
Now, colleges and universities use the term "persistence." This change from 
"retention" to "persistence 0 Indicates that a university or college no longer 
takes the responsibility for "retaining" students; it is now the students 
responsibility to "persist" through college. Using either terminology, the sta- 
tistics continue to be grim for Latinos. 

In an effort to revive the issues surrounding Latino persistence in higher 
education, Latino Issues Forum/ with the support of the Ford Foundation, 
developed a comprehensive pilot project to examine and review current poli- 
cy and programs designed to further the success of the Latino college stu- 
dent. Unlike traditional approaches to persistence, Latino Issues Forum 
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sought to examine the interaction of the Latino family with institutions of 
higher education. The goal of the study was to learn how retention programs 
at institutions of higher education affect a Latino college students decision 
to remain in school. This study also looked at how cultural issues, parental 
involvement, and socioeconomic status contribute to Latino students' suc- 
cess or failure in completing academic goals. 

The decision by Latino men and women students to remain in or leave 
college during their first and second years of study is very significant. There 
continues to be a very high drop-out rate among Latinos attending four year 
colleges and universities during these first critical years. While numerous 
studies have been conducted to determine the magnitude of and reasons for 
this high drop-out rate, not enough is known about the factors that encour- 
age these students to remain in college. Several published studies identify sig- 
nificant factors that result in a student dropping out. Three of the most 
widely discussed reasons are lack of adequate financial assistance, academic 
difficulties that may stem from limited secondary school preparation, and 
cultural issues. Within the latter category, there are a myriad of conditions 
that may influence a Latino student ro leave a four year university. 

When Latinos students enter college, they have no "natural" support 
system. Many are the first in their family to attend college. Thus, they do 
not have a historic support structure to ease the transition from high school 
to college. All students, regardless of race or ethnicity, experience a shock in 
the transition from high school to college. However, many Latino students 
also experience a cultural shock. The absence of a natural support system 
coupled with cultural shock become alienating factors in a Latino students' 
perception of college. This alienat' ~* may grow exponentially as each day 
passes. For example, many Latino students do not come to campus equipped 
with computers or other resources to prepare them for the rigors of academic 
courscwork and are often unfamiliar with supporr services that are available 
to them. Many Latino students go through college without ever having 
experienced such services as career planning and placement centers, academ- 
ic tutoring, or attended professors office hours and other essential programs 
that could further their academic goals. 

There arc equally significant factors that encourage a student to remain 
in college. One such factor is the presence of effective retention program:: — 
those which target Latino students, and arc inter-disciplinary, which prevent 
or slow the feeling of alienation, and prepare the Latino student to effective- 
ly compete in college. It is important, therefore, to learn which factors are 
most influential in triggering a students decision to leave the university. And 
of even greater significance is out need to know what critical factors encour- 
age a Latino student to remain in college. 

California was chosen as the site for th's pilot study for several reasons. 
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Ir has the largest Latino population in the United States. It has a well devel- 
oped public higher education structure that includes two highly regarded 
four year systems, the California State University and the University of 
California. Institutions participating in this study from the University of 
California included UC Irvine, UC Los Angeles, UC Riverside, UC Berkeley 
and UC Santa Cruz. California State University campuses included in this 
study were: Fullerton, Los Angeles, Long Beach, Northridge, Pomona, 
Fresno, and San Jose. 

We hope this study will encourage college and university administrators 
to re-examine their efforts and strategies to help Latino students to persist at 
the lower division, move into an upper division major and graduate. 



Review of the Literature 

The matriculation of Latinos at four year colleges and universities is a fertile 
area for study. There are several reasons for the importance or this subject. 
Latinos will, before 2010, be the largest minority group in the United States. 
In the states of Arizona, California, New Mexico, and Texas, they already 
represent the largest minority group in each population. While the enroll- 
ment of Latinos in the K-12 schools of the western United States continues 
to outpace those of other groups, Latinos suffer serious problems. Many 
attend inner city schools that are crowded and under-financed. Others are 
increasingly attending schools and educational programs where Whites and 
other groups are not present. And because of limited resources, programs 
that provide assistance to develop English language and other basic skills are 
not always available. These and other factors result in Chicano/Latino 
dropout rates that are, aside from those of Native Americans, the highest in 
the nation. For example, in 1990, the high school dropout rate for Latinos 
was 30 percent. That is, 3 of every 10 Latinos between the ages of 16 and 24 
had not completed high school. The comparable figure for non-Hispanic 
Blacks was 18 percent and for non-Hispanic Whites, it was to percent. 4 
These conditions influence the number of Latino students prepared to 
attend two and four year colleges. 

While the enrollment of Latino students at colleges and universities con- 
tinues to increase, there are disturbing issues that must be considered carefully. 
Graduation rates for Litinos at four year institutions arc considerably lower 
than for Whites and Asians, and slightly lower than for African Americans. 
Moreover, the time required to graduate for Chicanos is longer than for most 
other groups in the student population, with the college dropout rate much 
higher than for Whites and Asians. These facts indicate serious challenges that 
must be addressed to improve Latino persistence in college. 

As California is home to the largest population of Latinos in any state, 
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and has a well developed system of higher education segments — the 
California Community Colleges (CCC), the California State University 
(CSU), the University of California (UC), and the Association of 
Independent California Colleges and Universities (AICCU) — it represents an 
excellent laboratory to examine conditions that influence Latino students to 
remain in college and earn a four year degree, or to give up on higher educa- 
tion. Moreover, the matriculation of Chicanos in California is of great 
importance to other states and the nation. Latino graduates of California 
four year colleges and universities, when compared to other states, constitute 
the largest share of Latino students who go on to receive doctorates and 
medical degrees. It is imperative, therefore, that every effort be made to 
understand what factors contribute to Latino persistence and graduation 
rates in California. 

Numerous statistical studies provide quantitative data on the number of 
Latino students earning the BA/BS, and on dropout rates, yet it is important 
to focus attention on studies that discuss underlying factors that condition 
behavior among this student population. Statistical studies alert us to condi- 
tions chat pose serious problems, but, on the whole, they do not attempt to 
explicate and analyze conditions that persuade Chicanos to dropout or stay 
in college. With this in mind, it was decided to identify studies that explored 
and reflected on attitudes and behavior patterns influencing students' deci- 
sion-making about continuing or leaving their academic studies at a four 
year institution. 

Two studies that have been widely cited and applied to the Latino stu- 
dent experiences are Tintos Student Integration Model\ and Beans Student 
Attrition Model. 6 Tintos model has been widely discussed in the literature 
and used as an explicator for student attrition. Pascarella and Terenzini seem 
to favor it and have applied it in their investigations. Moreover, Tintos 
model lends itself to use at different types of institutions *vith differing stu- 
dent populations. In contrast to Tintos, Beans model requires substantial 
modification to explain the persistence process among non-traditional stu- 
dents. Tintos theory basically asserts that the match between a students 
motivation and academic ability and the institutions academic and social 
characteristics may combine to form two underlying commitments: commit- 
ment to an educational goal and commitment to remain at the institution. 
Consequently, the stronger the motivation for college completion and/or the 
level of institutional commitment, the higher the probability of persisting in 
college. Beans model stresses that student attrition is analogous to turnover 
in work organizations and underscores the importance of behavioral inten- 
tions (to stay or leave) as predictors of college persistence. While it is not our 
purpose to explore either model in depth, it is important to do a quick com- 
parison between them. 
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Both models regard persistence as the result of a complex set of interac- 
tions over time. They also hold that pre-college characteristics affect how 
well the students will adapt to an institution. Further, both models argue 
that persistence is affected by the successful match between the student and 
the institution. There are, however, some important differences berween the 
rwo models. Beans model emphasizes the influence of factors external to the 
institution in affecting attitudes and behavior. It regards academic perfor- 
mance as an indicator of academic integration. Tinto's model regards college 
grades as an outcome variable residing from academic experiences and 
social-psychological processes. 

Kx peri men ts with bo.h models by Mossier 7 , Pascarella*, and TerenzinP 
surface a different perspective about what most affects college persistence. 
The Student Integration Model (Tinto) suggests that academic integration, 
social integration, institutional commitment and, to some extent, goal com- 
mitment, exert the highest influence on persistence. The Student Attrition 
Model (Bean) emphasizes the role of intent to persist, attitudes, institutional 
fit* and external factors in the form of family approval of institutional choice, 
friends' encouragement to continue attendance, financial matters, and percep- 
tions about the opportunity to transfer to another institution once a decision 
to withdraw is made. To some researchers concerned with the successful 
matriculation of Chicano students at four year colleges and universities, 
Beans model appears to be a better paradigm for use with Latinos. Others, 
however, favor Tinto's model, but with considerable modification. 

A recent study by Cabrera, et al. 10 reveals that the Student Integration 
Model offers wider application. However, when judged in terms of explaining 
deviation in the persistence criterion, the Student Attrition Model is better 
able ro account for more of the observed variances. Important parts of both 
models can be used to identify key factors that determine whether a Latino 
student remains or withdraws from a four year institution. Tinto's model may 
identify significant institutional culture norms and the premium a student 
places on them. II his or her motivation to accommodate to the institutional 
climate is not high, the student may not remain on the campus. Equally 
important are external factors, such as family imd jriouls x\\at may condition a 
student s persistence. It is this interplay between the rwo models, one stressing 
institutional considerations and the other drawing attention to external fac- 
tors that prompted the duality of our investigative strategy. 

We believe that campus climate, the institutional environment and cul- 
ture" at four year colleges or universities, influence in a significant way the 
decision of Latino students to remain or leave. At the same rime, there are 
important factors external to the institutional environment that play a deter- 
mining role in a Latino students persistence. It was decided to review differ- 
ent studies and writings that addressed one or both themes and possibly 
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identify a synergistic interplay between them. Several prominent studies 
were uncovered and are discussed below. 

The enrollment of large numbers of minority students in the late 1970s 
at predominantly White colleges and universities has resulted in some vexing 
problems. Since the early 1980s there has been a disturbing regressive trend 
in the enrollment, academic performance and successful matriculation of 
minorities. The Smedley, et al. 12 study attempts to account for this regressive 
trend. at a major university. The results of this study provide empirical sup- 
port for the hypothesis that socio-cultural and contextual stresses play a sig- 
nificant role in the adaptation of minority freshmen at a predominantly 
White institution. While the study is not ethnic specific — though it tends to 
highlight African Americans — it raises some important issues that may have 
broad application in higher education. Such studies generally conclude that 
minority students may experience considerable psychological sensitivity and 
vulnerability to a campus social climate that raises interpersonal tensions 
between themselves and White students and faculty; the tensions are exacer- 
bated by experiences of actual or perceived racism, racial biases and other 
forms of discrimination. These disruptive influences on students have been 
noted by Burbach, Pascarella (1986), and Tracey. However, there are other 
non-institutional factors that also influence minority students. Abalos, in his 
work on the Latino family, makes a strong case for understanding the con- 
siderable sway a Latino family has on a daughter or son in such areas as 
career choice, self identify, and education. '* The role of the family is also 
underscored in Keefes research on the extended family as an emotional sup- 
port system in the Mexican American community. 14 Other studies by 
Madrazo-Paterson,'* Munoz 16 and jVlurillo 17 reinforce the thesis regarding the 
influence the Latino family exerts on students. 

It is important to mention another hypothesis that has been advanced to 
understand student persistence in college. Astin 1 * has reviewed student attri- 
tion and formulated a theory of student involvement that bridges the gap 
between Beans and Tintos models. Rather than focus on value judgments 
regarding the type of integration, he places a premium on the amount of 
energy a student devotes to the college experience. According to Astin, "stu- 
dents learn by becoming involved." 19 His concept represents a middle 
ground between socio-psychological explanations of student development 
and the influence of campus climate. 

Two other researchers should be mentioned. In her study on Chicane 
student attrition at three Texas colleges, Nora found that academic and social 
integration did not have significant direct effects on retention. 70 She found 
that the most significant direct effects on retention in the study were the 
institutional and goal commitments of the students. Studies by Rendon 
yield similar results. 
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No matter how much time is devoted to a review of pertinent literature 
on successful/unsuccessful minority student college matriculation, there is 
still too little agreement on key factors that are determinative. Chicano schol- 
ars are not convinced that the existing models are persuasive in fidly explaining 
the reasons fir the persistence or withdrawal of Latino students. There are two 
emerging schools of thought that attempt to provide an explanation for 
Latino student continuation or drop-out in higher education. One hypothe- 
sizes that pressures caused by circumstances external to the college environ- 
ment (e.g., family and financial responsibilities) are major determinants in 
decision-making. The other highlights environmental factors, such as cam- 
pus climate, that marginalize Chicanos and contribute to their sense of alien- 
ation. Perhaps, as has been suggested by several leading Chicano scholars, an 
interplay between both suppositions might be desirable. 

With respect to Latinas, numerous studies have been done by the 
Bureau of the Census, Astin, and the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights that 
capture data on their persistence. The most recent data available show that 
women of Mexican origin have a lower college completion rate than their 
male counterparts. Results from the 1980 Census indicated that Chicanas 
were only half as likely as Chicanos to complete a college degree. Data from 
the 1990 Census reveal that Chicanas have improved their college graduation 
rate and narrowed the gap with Chicanos. However, the lower levels of per- 
sistence and graduation of Chicanas are disturbing and require additional 
study perhaps leading to the development of corrective strategies. 

There is general agreement among researchers about several factors that 
cause considerable distress for Latinas opting to enroll at a four year institu- 
tion. Many Mexican American women experience intense role conflict when 
aspiring to education and professional careers, rather than the traditional 
role of wife and mother. This seems to occur most in first and second gener- 
ation families. When first or second generation Chicanas must live aioav fi'om 
home while attending college, they suffer considerable stress. Where possible, 
gender differences will be noted in this study. 

Summary: A synthesis of the various studies on attrition/persistence of 
Latino male and female students yields interesting perspectives. Chicano stu- 
dent characteristics correspond closely with variables influencing attrition as 
hypothesized by Tinto. The quality of academic preparation at the high 
school level, and personal motivation are important factors that influence 
persistence. On the other hand, Beans Student Attrition Model recognizes 
tli at factors external to the institution can play a major role in affecting atti- 
tudes and decisions while the student is attending college. The influence of 
family* friends and significant others in the Latino community also plays a 
key role in students decision making. The literature review also reveals criti- 
cal factors that affect Latino student persistence. With a hospitable institu- 
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tional environment, the social integration of Chicanos is enhanced and con- 
tributes positively to their persistence. Family and peer support, as well as the 
level of education of the parents and their income, are important contribu- 
tors to persistence. Finances are critical in the persistence decision, especially 
for Chicano students from lower economic backgrounds. Gender differences 
are significant, suggesting that the educational experience for males and 
females may differ in important ways. With the information and supposi- 
tions provided by a review of pertinent literature, this study proceeded to 
investigate the role of social integration by Latino students as a determinant 
of persistence, and how institutional efforts to create a hospitable and sup- 
portive campus environment could influence their matriculation and gradu- 
ation. 

The Latino Family: Factors affecting Persistence 

Scholarship dealing with abstract factors that lead to a students decision to 
remain or drop out of school has primarily focused on traditional students, 
with a few recent studies devoted to African Americans. Latinos, however, do 
not have a long history in higher education in the United States. 
Consequently, much traditional scholarship in the area of retention may not 
apply to Latinos in higher education. While research has been conducted on 
the non-traditional student, very little scholarship incorporates the unique 
characteristics or the Latino family and the important role the family plays 
in retention. 

It is important to make a few comments and provide a brief overview of 
the characteristics that make up the Latino family. Understanding the role 
and nature of the Latino family will provide a better insight in understand- 
ing the connection between the Latino college student and her/his family. 

The Latino community in California represents 28 percent of the total 
population. Latinos are California's largest, youngest and fastest growing 
minority population. In 1992, the Current Population Survey (CPS) showed 
that the median age of Latinos was 26 years compared to 34 years for non- 
Latinos. Among Hispanic subgroups, those of Cuban origin were the oldest 
with a median age of 40, while those of Mexican origin were the youngest 
with a median age of 24 years. 2 ' In the 1990 census, 63 percent of Latino 
families had children under 18 living with the family, compared to 47 per- 
cent for non-Latino families. Latino families are the most likely of any group 
to live in poverty; nationally, 29 percent of Latinos were considered to be 
below the poverty level compared to 12.9 percent of non-Latinos. 12 

While these statistics may imply an unconventional environment in 
which to foster postsccondary educational goals, Latino family behaviors and 
attitudes, however, are positive and conducive to supporting educational 
goals. Latinos have a higher labor force participation rate than oilier ethnic 
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groups in California (80.2 percent of Latino males 16 years and above com- 
pared to 73 percent for non-Latino Whites), 2 ' low welfare/public assistance 
utilization, strong sense of family formation (e.g. two parent households), 
and good health indicators. In addition, the Latino family maintains strong 
nuclear and extended family networlcs, which are used for many functions. 
The support for higher education among Latinos is great. For example, a 
recent opinion poll conducted by the California Higher Education Policy 
Center stated that: 

For Latinos, the single most important goal is "giving minorities 
such as Blacks and Latinos opportunities to succeed." Seventy- 
three percent of Latinos describe this goal as "extremely impor- 
tant" as compared to only 43 percent of the non-Latino popula- 
tion.... California's Latino population, then, is even more likely 
to sec higher education as an essential path to opportunity and 
success. 24 

Evidence is strong that, with the means it has available, the Latino family is 
very much involved and supportive of higher education. 

For Latino college students, their families are central to their lives, and 
the family shares the Latino students educational experience. In other 
words, the experiences, emotions and decisions that a Latino college student 
makes are shared with her/his family. Likewise, the experiences of the family 
are shared with the college student. However, when college demands com- 
pete with family responsibilities, the Latino student will often leave school to 
tend to family matters For example, in 1982, the Irvine Foundation funded 
a study to examine the participation of Hispanics in higher education. The 
Irvine Report concluded that: 

Although Hispanics perceive education as a key to social mobili- 
ty, families of extremely limited financial means cannot afford to 
provide an environment that encourages students to pursue or 
complete education. In many cases, higher education is not seen 
as an option for young people, especially women, approaching 
adulthood. For students a strong sense of commitment to family 
and community frequently competes with academic responsibili- 
ties. Both men and women cited the need and desire to assist the 
family financially or to be at home during a time of family stress 
as reasons for dropping out or taking a break from school. 

It is important to note that the Latino family plays a key role in deter- 
mining the successful matriculation and graduation of the Latino college 
student. CoPeges and universities must recognize the role that the family 
plays when developing strategics to retain Latino college students. 
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institutional responses 
fop Latino Persistence 

The target universities contacted in the Latino Persistence Study were asked 
to provide information on programs and activities designed to improve stu- 
dent retention and successful graduation. The focus of the study was to 
identify factors most influential in a Latino college students decision to 
remain at or leave a four year institution. Information was requested in two 
parts. The first was for types of programs and activities developed by the 
campus to encourage Latino students to continue thu'~ studies and progress 
toward graduation. The second asked for the annual funds budgeted to sup- 
port these efforts. While the responses differed, there were important 
parallels. 

Programmatic Efforts, There are several important components to a well 
structured retention program that contribute to the successful graduation of 
students. In general, retention efforts should strengthen a Latino students 
motivation to remain at the university and graduate; the enhancement of basic 
skills and learning behavior, and the provisions of a hospitable campus climate 
for minority students. However, not all efforts are designed explicitly for 
Latino students. Consequently, while a general overall approach targeting 
minority students will have a significant impact on a mixed ethnic/ racial 
clientele, it may not be as influential for Latino students. 

Most of the better retention programs for at-risk students include a 
combination of pre-college projects, financial aid programs and on-campus 
retention services. Moreover, the high school to college transition efforts, 
also known as summer bridge projects, play an important role in the best 
comprehensive programs for student retention. 2 ^ The organ izational loci for 
many retention programs tend to be in student services or academic support 
services. 26 The latter is usually within the jurisdiction of academic affairs. In 
such units, non-tenure track instructors and other academic staff provide a 
variety of services that may include counseling, financial aid, mentoring, 
remedial instruction, and tutoring. These programs generally do not draw 
attention from regular faculty. Moreover, instructors and tutors in academic 
support and student services programs are usually not part of the regular 
teaching faculty. 

Several campuses reviewed in this study provided only the basic ele- 
ments of a retention program. That is to say, they worke d with students only 
when they were attending the institution and were encountering academic 
is onlv.. iundf,.l «r the c.n,ws sumyed | M( i t.mipir difficulties. These programs provided remedial services designed to develop 
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based on their culture, language or social orientation. The drop-out rate for 
Latinos was high at these campuses. 

There exist significant differences between basic retention programs and 
more ambitious ones. As mentioned previously, a basic retention program 
involves working with students once they are enrolled in the institution. 
Individual tutoring is usually not provided. Instead, group sessions are avail- 
able for students with academic difficulty in basic courses of science, mathe- 
matics and English. While there may be monitoring of Economic 
Opportunity Program (EOP) students, and those in similar programs 
(Educational Equity), coordinating the variety of services and activities on a 
campus for at-risk students can be cumbersome and difficult to negotiate. 2 7 
Whenever a campus lacked organizational methods for cooperation that 
included faculty participation, selection of students, transition to the institu- 
tion, and testing and referral services to pinpoint and address areas that 
required attention, Latino student retention was low. 

Comprehensive retention programs included pre-college recruitment; 
summer school-to-college transition; testing and counseling; basic learning 
skills development; and follow-up services for those having non-academic 
problems that could influence their decision to leave or stay. Moreover, the 
more successful programs provided ways for regular faculty to meet and 
work with at-risk students. Retention efforts, such as the ones at California 
State University, Fullerton and the University of California at Berkeley, pro- 
vided two examples of a wide array of services and intervention strategies to 
encourage and assist target students to remain at the institution and com- 
plete their academic studies. In a few cases, such as at Los Angeles State 
University, specific programs were in place to work exclusively with Latino 
men and women students. The Los Angeles State University program 
focused on high at-risk Latino students. 

Two of the comprehensive retention programs mentioned above will be 
discussed briefly. The University of California at Berkeley's retention pro- 
gram provides an example of different types of program elements at a major 
research institution that contribute to student retention and successful grad- 
uation. While Berkeley is a highly selective institution, it Pr* devoted consid- 
erable thought and energy to identify factors that influence t .e graduation of 
students. Moreover, it is constantly researching and reassessing key factors 
that influence retention at Berkeley and at comparable universities. The 
institution begins by gauging carefully the academic preparation of prospec- 
tive minority students, and it differentiates among ethnic/ racial groups. 

Once admitted to Berkeley, Latino students, and their families, are 
called and encouraged to participate in a school-to-college transition pro- 
gram called Summer Bridge. This program is designed to assist students with 
adjusting to the academic rigors and demanding campus environment. 
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Regular teaching faculty at Berkeley is involved in this efforr. During the 
students first two years at Berkeley, she/he is carefully monitored by differ- 
ent groups on the campus. Information on potential at-risk students is 
shared by units within the division of Undergraduate Affairs, and within 
academic units, such as the College of Letters and Science, that monitor a 
students scholastic performance. Financial aid, housing, advising, counsel- 
ing, and a variety of academic tutoring and general workshops on study 
skills, time management, note-taking, and the like are provided. Moreover, 
there are parallel services offered by Latino student groups. The Chicano 
Studies Program offers a one-unit course in which freshmen examine issues 
that ease or impede their transition to life at Berkeley. At Berkeley, Chicano 
and non-Latino faculty play important roles in helping students adjust to 
the campus. To bind together and strengthen educational and co-curricular 
programs, the Provost for Undergraduate Affairs heads the Campus Council 
on Student Retention. The Council coordinates planning among the various 
campus units concerned with undergraduate success. Campus-wide activities 
to promote diversity are sponsored by the Multicultural Action Team under 
the direction of the Dean of Student Life (currently the highest ranking 
Chicano administrator on the campus). Both in the variety and quality of 
services offered and in the coordination of organizational responses to 
minority students, the retention efforts at Berkeley are impressive, especially 
for Latino students. 

California State University at Fullerton has a broad base of retention 
programs targeted for underrepresented students, as well. Its Educational 
Opportunity Program offers pre-admission counseling, admissions, referrals 
for tutorial and learning assistance, career guidance and financial aid advise- 
ment to underrepresented ethnic students. It offers a residential summer 
bridge program to assist students' transition from high school or a two year 
college to the university. Student Support Services at Fullerton are designed 
to achieve higher college retention and graduation rates for underrepresented 
participants. This effort fosters a supportive institutional climate for poten- 
tial at-risk students. Several related programs include: a Student Study 
Center for tutorials and study skills enhancement; the Intensive Learning 
Experience for basic training in English and mathematics; and Student 
Academic Services that provide academic advisement and counseling to stu- 
dents, especially minorities admitted through EOP and Student Affirmative 
Action. All together there are over 15 components to the Fullerton campus 
retention program. The programs are well funded and centrally coordinated. 
Latino students represent well over 50 percent of the students in these pro- 
grams. Closely related to these efforts is a Faculty Academic Intervention 
Program that is designed to provide proactive faculty involvement in advis- 
ing probationary students in six academic disciplines. All of these activities 
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come under the umbrella of the Academic Vice President at Fullerton. This 
results in well organized and coordinated activities to enhance student reten- 
tion and higher graduation rates, especially for Latinos. 

California State University at Los Angeles has a pilot program specifical- 
ly targeted at Latino students. With a modest grant from the National 
Science Foundation, each year a small number of high-risk Latinos are iden- 
tified and recruited to Los Angeles State. Many of the students in this pro- 
gram did not take "college preparatory courses in high school. Some are older 
students making important changes and sacrifices in their lives to attend col- 
lege. A key ingredient in this program is intensive faculty interaction with 
the students. xMoreover, a Latina vice president and full professor in psychol- 
ogy monitors the program and provides important input and resources. The 
Latino students in this program would not normally be recruited nor admit- 
ted to Los Angeles State. It is interesting to note that their retention rate is 
higher than the campus average. While this program deals with a limited 
number of students each year, 50 at the most, it works extremely well with a 
Latino clientele that on 'paper is considered highly at-risk. Yet their success 
rate is truly impressive. 

Among. the campuses that try to provide specific services to Latino stu- 
dents and their families, California State University at Fresno is an interest- 
ing example. Their focus is on Latino students from farm worker back- 
grounds and has two parts: the University Migrant Services; and the College 
Assistance Migrant Program. Together they provide services to Latino stu- 
dents and their families. 

Budget Matters, Determining the allocation of resources foi retention efforts 
at the various colleges canvassed was a challenge. While the size of the bud- 
get for such efforts was important, the type and allocation of resources was 
significant. Many of the campuses provided a lump sum allocation for reten- 
tion efforts. However, the dollar amounts provided included resources to 
cover services that were not specifically germane to Latino students and 
retention. On one campus, funding for the learning assistance center was 
included as part of its budget for retention efforts. However, on closer exam- 
ination, fewer than 5 percent of Latino students ever used this service. The 
center mainly provided services for students planning to attend graduate and 
professional schools. Latino students requiring academic support services 
were usually referred to the EOP office for assistance. The Berkeley and Los 
Angeles campuses of the University of California and the Fullerton campus 
of the California State University were exemplary in providing extensive 
information. They listed the various programs and provided dollar amounts 
for each one* and an estimate, in percentages, of Latino students using the 
services of the respective units. 

The type of funding used for retention efforts was also impou to 




review. iMosr of the retention services targeted for under rep resented students 
were funded by non-state resources. Non-state monies, mainly from U.S. 
governmental agencies, were used to support almost 70 percent of retention 
services at the state supported campuses reviewed. Two campuses of the 
University of California — Berkeley and Los Angeles — used more of their 
own resources to support retention efforts, especially services that targeted 
underrepresented students. At these two University campuses, student fees 
were used to augment the resources for minority student retention. The 
Berkeley campus was unique in coupling student fee monies, University 
funds, U.S. governmental allocations, and other resources to assist specific 
ethnic/ racial group students persist on the campus. This concentration of 
resources may explain why Latino retention at Berkeley appears to be above 
the average. 

Several questions surfaced when the budgets and the categories or types 
of funds involved were reviewed. If the student profile on a campus was 
changing to include more minorities, why were academic support services 
and student services resources not being reallocated to serve the needs of this 
clientele? If the number of Latino students on a campus was rising sharply, 
and would continue to increase, were new budget allocations available to 
address their needs? And, by looking at previous budget allocations for per- 
sistence efforts, it was possible to determine whether the resources for these 
efforts were static, had decreased or increased. At several campuses, funds for 
retention efforts -had declined in the past two years because of budgetary 
problems faced by the State of California. 

Summary. It appears that the larger and better financed campuses of the 
University of California have developed effective strategies and programs to 
encourage Latino students to continue their studies and graduate. Their pro- 
grams tend to be well designed and subject to considerable assessment and 
review. Moreover, they are usually much better supported financially than 
programs at other four year universities. There are some impressive efforts 
and programs at the California State University to encourage Latinos to stay 
in college. Three come to mind quickly: Los Angeles State, Fresno and 
Fullerton. Fullcrton has an excellent, comprehensive approach toward reten- 
tion that attracts a large percentage of Latino students. Fresno State targets a 
rural Latino clientele that includes migrant families, people often under- 
served and forgotten in higher education. Los Angeles State has made 
impressive strides in a program to work with a select group of highly at-risk 
Latino men and women who may include single parents, school drop-outs 
and re-entry students. 

It i> impressive to learn that institutions such as Berkeley and UCLA 
design and pat fern their retention efforts in ways that take advantage of 
research done on student persistence by Tinto, Bean, Pascarclla and Astin. 



Moreover, the University of California programs reviewed, while compre- 
hensive in their approach, did provide ethnic specific support that targeted 
Latino groups. 

The review and analysis of campus budgets for retention efforts revealed 
important insights on institutional commitment. Again, the better programs 
coupled different types of resources to address persistence concerns and sup- 
portive activities for at-risk students. At two campuses, in spite of overall 
state budget cut-backs, the dollar amounts available for retention efforts, 
especially for Latino students, remained constant or increased slightly. At 
other universities in this study, no reallocation of resources to support persis- 
tence efforts in the divisions of student services and academic support ser- 
vices has occurred. This is puzzling, especially where minority students — 
particularly Latinos — are a rapidly increasing part of the undergraduate pop- 
ulation. In a few cases, resources earmarked for minority retention efforts 
could not be spent until the end of the budget year. From an outside per- 
spective, this appears to be a savings device that negatively influences at-risk 
Latinos and other underrepresented students. 

Good programmatic development that incorporates current theories and 
practices to enhance Latino student persistence is essential for a strong reten- 
tion program, whether specialized and tailored to a specific clientele like the 
Migrant Program at Fresno State, or a comprehensive one such as that at 
Berkeley. Adequate and long term budgetary support is critical for a success- 
ful persistence program. Institutional commitment can be measured by a 
university's resolve to continue providing adequate funds for retention efforts 
even in the face of State of California budgetary short-falls and cuts to high- 
er education budgers. And finally, as Latino students become a larger per- 
centage and number of students at many of the target institutions, campuses 
that do not allocate* academic support/student services funds to address the 
needs of this clientele appear highly suspect. 



The Latino Persistence Survey 

For this survey, we identified 300 students who are or were enrolled in one of 
the university campuses participating in the study. Not all campuses or the 
University of California and the California State University system were cho- 
sen. In our selection, we considered the siz? of the university campus, and 
whether it is in a rural or urban area. Participating campuses included: 
University of California Irvine, Los Angeles, Riverside, Berkeley and Santa 
Cruz; California State University at Fullerton, Los Angeles, Long Beach, 
Northridge, Pomona, Fresno and San Jcse. 

Participants for this study were randomly chosen, following a set of cri- 
teria, by each participating campus. From the 300 students identified, 151 in- 
depth telephone interviews were completed, averaging one half hour per 
interview. The greatest obstacle encountered in our survey research was the 
great number of non-usable contacts. Many students, when we attempted to 
contact, had moved and left no forwarding number. However, of the stu- 
dents surveyed, the information provided was invaluable in our efforts to 
understand why they chose to remain or leave college. 

Of the 151 Latino students participating in this study, two-thirds (62%) 
were females and one-third were males. The largest number of students in 
the study were attending CSU Fullerton, followed by CSU Northridge, UC 
Berkeley, and UC Irvine. The smallest number of student responses were 



Table 1 

Colleges Attended by 
Students Surveyed 




Institution 


Number 


Percent 


UC Berkeley 


19 


13 percent 


UCLA 


1 


1 percent 


UC Irvine 


12 


8 percent 


UC Riverside 


6 


4 percent 


UC Santa Cruz 


5 


3 percent 


CSU Los Angeles 


5 


3 percent 


CSU Long Beach 


5 


3 percent 


CSU Northridge 


21 


14 percent 


CSU Fresno 


14 


9 percent 


CSU Fullerton 


30 


20 percent 


CSU San Jose 


8 


5 percent 


CSU Pomona 


3 


2 percent 


Not Attending 


20 


13 percent 


Other 


2 


1 percent 


Total 


151 


100 percent 
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from CSU Pomona, CSU Long Beach, CSU Los Angeles, and UC Santa 
Cruz. For comparative purposes 13 percent of the Latino students included 
in this study were not currently enrolled as university students but had for- 
merly matriculated at a California State University or a University of 
California campus (See Table 1). 

While every effort was made to obtain a representative sample of Latino 
students from each of the campuses in the California State University and 
University of California systems, logistics, expense 
and time constraints prevented this ideal situation 
from materializing. Unfortunately, in some cases 
active cooperation from the administration of certain 
campuses within the California State University and 
University of California systems was lacking and the 
necessary data ^ms not made available. 

Eight out of ten (81%) students in this study 
were 24 years of age or younger. The relative age of 
the Latino student population is slightly below the 
average for undergraduates overall in the California 
State University system, but about average in the 
University of California system. The age of our stu- 
dent sample is also related to the fact that Latinos, as a group, are nine years 
younger than the White population in California. Only one out of four stu- 
dents (19%) surveyed was 25 or older. 

Eight out of ten of the students were 24 years of age or younger. Six out 
of ten have lived in California from 20 to 25 years, which for most of the stu- 
dents was their entire life. One out of five had 
lived in California for 11 to 19 years. Only one out 
of seven had lived in this state for 10 years or less 
(Sec Figure 1). 

Three out of four students were either juniors 
or seniors in college. In view of their age, this 
indicates that most of the students enrolled in col- 
lege directly from high school. Only one out of 
ten students was a freshman, one out of seven a 
sophomore, and only five percent were graduate 
students (See Figure 2). 

In the California State University system 
today, the average undergraduate student attend- 
ing full time takes five years to complete a bachelors degree, compared to 
four and a half years for undergraduate students in the University of 
California system. There is an expectation that the length of time for com- 
pletion of a bachelor's degree will increase during this decade. This dramatic 
increase to completion of a college degree ^an be attributed in large part to 
the budget cuts that have occurred in California's system of higher education 
and to the significant reduction in class offerings over the past five years in 
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both the California State University and University of California systems. 

The length of time required to graduate is also affected by the economic 
resources available to students, and the fact that many students, especially 
those in "he California State University system, must work to support them- 
selves. Both of these factors are particularly germane to understanding the 
educational challenge that nearly all minority students must face. 

One out of five students surveyed had spent more than four years in col- 
lege, while an equal number was enrolled in college for one year or less. And 
one out of four had spent three to four years in 
college. The fact that almost half (43%) of the s a- 
dents had spent more rhan three years in college is 
related to their upper division status in the univer- 
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sity (See Figure 3). 

Three out of four (77%) entered the 
California State University or the University of 
California systems directly from high school. The 
usual pattern for Latino high school graduates 
who go to college is to attend a community col- 
lege for two years and then transfer to a four yea*" 
institution, usually one of the California State 
University campuses. It is important to note that 
for the majority of Latino students, matriculation in a community college is 
usually a terminal experience. 

Of the students in this sample, only one out of four (23%) was a com- 
munity college transfer. The low number of community college transfers 

may explain the high proportion or 
juniors and seniors in our study. 
Slightly more than one- third of our 
students enrolled in the university as 
E O P students. The Economic/ 
Educational Opportunity Programs on 
the various campuses provide assis- 
tance to minority students in making 
the transition to college. Based on our 
results, it appears that a significant 
number of the students in the study 
took advantage of this program. On 
the other hand, it is also significant to observe that six out often students 
were regularly admitted to the university (See Figure 4). 

The students in the study were interviewed in the Fall of 1993 and we 
discovered that si\ ur of ten had graduated } 0111 high school since 1990. 
Once again (his supports our earlier observation that the majority of stu- 
dents in this study entered college promptly from high school. Only three 
out of ten graduated from high school between 1986 and 1989 , and only one 
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Table 2 

Year Students 
Graduated from 
High School 



out often graduated prior to 1985 (See Table 2). 

It is often the case that college graduates postpone marriage, and, on 
average, marry at an older age than high school graduates. Therefore, since 
three out of four of our students were 24 years of age or vounger, it is not 
surprising that four out of five (83%) were still single. Only one out of seven 
(15%) of our students was married and only 2 percent of the students was 
separated or divorced. 

The fact that a high proportion of the students in this study were still 
single may indicate a strong commitment to their long term educational 
goals. Postponing marriage while 
attending college may be signifi- 
cant, given a strong cultural 
emphasis on marriage and the 
creation and maintenance of 
family ties in many Latino com- 
munities. 

While there are distinct 
groups within the Latino com- 
munity, some share a common 
language and culture, and yet 
have unique cultural and histori- 
cal backgrounds. The largest of 
the Latino groups in the United 
States are the Mexican Amer- 
icans, followed by the Puerto Ricans, and Cubans. 

1 he largest group of Latinos in this study was Mexican American, with 
two out ol three students self-identifying as Mexican Americans. One out of 
seven self-identified as Mexican nationals; thus, eight out often respondents 
were of Mexican origin. Seven percent of the students identified as Central 
Americans and an equal number as South Americans (See Ligure 5). 

A review of the distribution of majors among the students reveals that 
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the largest concentration was in the social sciences. Business students repre- 
sented the second largest concentration, and psychology majors were third 
(See Figure 6). 

Overall, most of the students majored in one of the social sciences or 
humanities fields. The smallest concentration of latino students was in math 
and science programs. In general, this pattern is very common to Latino stu- 
dents. This distribution of disciplines may evidence a strong desire that 
Latino students have in learning more about themselves and the various 
social problems facing their communities. 

Student Employment 

/:igbt out of ten students (78%) held jobs while attending classes. The fact that 
such a high proportion of full-time students worked while enrolled for full 
time course loads reveals the financial stress and strain under which these 
students live. It is obvious that such a high level of 
time devoted to work and university studies leaves 
little time for themselves or their families. 
Of the students employed, three oui of four (75%) 
were employed off campus; one out of lour there- 
fore, held jobs on campus. This is a very important 
fact, specifically, that only a small proportion of Latino 
students secures jobs on campus. Campus jobs not 
only pay more than many off campus jobs, but 
these jobs are usually easier, more flexible, and often 
are related to the students area of study. On-cam- 
pus jobs also offer greater support and opportuni- 
ties to students. 

In this regard, it is important to note that less than one out often 
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(8.5%) students in this study received support from a scholarship program. 
One out of four (26%) had to apply for student loans to pay for books and 
tuition. Another significant discovery was that almost rwo-thirds (62%) were 
receiving financial assistance from their families. 
This finding strongly supports the Latino cultural 
belief that the family should help the children 
achieve as high a level of education as possible. In 
effect, the college experience is truly a family expe- 
rience for Latino students. 

Most of the students in this study (85%) 
worked fewer than 40 hours a week. In view of 
their class loads, it is not surprising that almost 
half of the students worked between n to 20 hours 
a week; one out of four worked 21 to 30 hours a 
week; and one out of seven worked 40 or more 
hours a week (See Figure 7). Among the employed 
students, only one out of seven (15%) held jobs that were related to some 
type of financial aid program. 

Of the employed students (78%), seven out of ten (72%) held white col- 
lar or clerical positions. One out of ten students worked in sales and seven 
percent worked as tutors. Overall only 12 percent of the students in the study 
held jobs at the lower economic scale (See Figure 8). 

Student Income 

Since most of the students held part-time jobs, it is not surprising to find 
that two out of five (41%) earned less than $400 a month. Only one out of 
four earned $800 or more per month (See Figure 9). It is clear that the 
majority of the students in this study are living at 
or below the poverty level and depend on family 
support while they are enrolled in college. 

Housing and Transportation 
The majority of California State University cam- 
puses are recognized as primarily commuter cam- 
puses, while a significant number of University of 
California campuses are viewed as primarily dor- 
mitory campuses. This may be one indication 
why more Latino college students attend 
California State University campuses, since this 
arrangement allows students to live at home with 
their parents, and thereby reduce their living 
expenses. 

In our study two out of five students were living at home with .heir par- 
ents, while one out of seven lived in a dormitory. One out of four students 
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Figure 10 
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lived in an off campus apartment, while one out of five lived in a house or 
condo (See Figure 10 ). 

The majority of students living at home were attending one of the 
Ciiornia State University campuses, while most of the students living in a 

dormitory or apartment were enrolled at a 
University of California campus. Those stu- 
dents living in a house or condo were usual- 
ly sharing the household with other stu- 
dents. 

Of those students who were paying rent 
(56% of the sample), half of them were pay- 
ing $400 or less per month. At the upper 
end of the housing market, one out of five 
student were paying $600 or more per 
month (See Figure 11). 

Since four out of ten of the students were 
living with parents, it is not surprising that 
three out of five live five or more miles away from campus. Only one out of 
seven actually lives on campus and an equal number lives within walking 
distance of the campus (See Figure 12). 

These figures indicate that only a small num- 
ber of students can be totally immersed in the life 
of the campus community and have the opportu- 
nity to experience college life in any traditional 
sense. In view of their work and study obligations, 
and the need to commute to campus, most of the 
students spend a minimal amount of time on 
campus. This finding supports our concern that 
Latino students do not have the luxury to partici- 
pate fully in campus life. In fact, according to 
Tin tos student integration model, Latino stu- 
dents lack of campus participation may lead tliem 
to feel a sense of not belonging to the campus and 
with few incentives to stay. 

The savings that many of our students realize by living at home, with, or 
in off campus housing, is often off-set by the expenses incurred by commut- 
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ing and parking fees. Six out of ten of the students drive their own cars to 
campus, while only a handful share a ride or use public transportation. One 
out of four students said they walked to campus. Most of these students live 
either on campus or less than a mile away (See 
Figure 13). 

Study Habits 

Three out of ten students in this study said they 
spend between 11 and 15 hours a week studying. 
One out of five spends from 16 to 20 hours a week 
preparing for classes. Only one out of seven said 
that he or she spends more than 20 hours a week 
studying (See Figure 14). 

In sum, most of the students studied 20 hours 
a week, 12 to 15 hours a week are spent in class, 
and their work schedules occupied from 15 to 30 

hours a week. We can estimate that commuting to campus or driving to 
work takes an additional ten hours a week. As with most students, Latino 
students in this study are very short of free time. 

When asked to estimate their current GPA, we discovered that half of 
the students said their GPA was somewhere between 2.6 and 3.0. Three out 
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Figure 14 

Numbers of Hours Spent 
Studying per Week 
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Students' Grade Point Average 
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often felt that their GPA was between 3.1 and 3.5. Only five percent said that 
their GPA was higher than a 3.6 (See Table 3). 

Overall, half of the students estimated their GPA at a C or C+ average. 
This level of academic achievement may be due to the fact that most stu- 
dents work part-time and have other family responsibilities that deprive 
them of valuable study time. Obviously, students with GPAs below 2.5 are 
those that could best be served by tutoring and benefit from other student 
support services. 

Despite the hardships and obstacles faced by the students surveyed, they 
were nonetheless optimistic about achieving their educational goals. Half of 
them stated that obtaining a masters degree was their ultimate academic 
goal. One out of four stated that a bachelors degree was their highest acade- 
mic goal. It was encouraging to discover that a significant number of stu- 
dents (16%) wanted to continue their graduate stud- 
ies and obtain a Ph.D. in their field of interest. 
Almost one out of ten said their goal was to obtain a 
professional degree, either in medicine or law. It is 
heartening that three out of four (74%) planned to 
enroll in a graduate program in the near future (See 
Figure 15). 
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Student Advising and Support 
One of the most important factors affecting the aca- 
demic success of minority students is the quality of 
advising and counseling that they receive. This is 
particularly true for minority students who enter the 
university system directly from high school, as is the 
experience for most of the students in this study. The transition and adapta- 
tion to campus life is particularly difficult for minority students who find 
themselves on a large University of California campus, a places that has a 
reputation for being cold and alienating. 

Despite the large size of most California State University and University 
of California campuses, it is surprising that the students in this study did not 
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experience a serious level of alienation. 
Indeed, three out of four (77%) said 
they felt welcomed on campus and did 
not feel alienated. When asked if they 
felt culturally disadvantaged, six out of 
ten said they did not. Only three out of 
ten students felt they were culturally dis- 
advantaged while on campus (See Figure 

16). 

When the students were asked their 
opinion regarding the quality of student 
orientation, half rated their orientation 
as either very good or excellent. One out 

of four said it was good, and only one out of ten rated it as fair. Only one 
out of ten rated their orientation as poor (See Figure 17). 

To learn more about the type of advising services the students relied 
upon, we asked them to state specifically whom they sought when they 
needed academic advise or counseling. Six out of ten used the services of the 
campus counseling center. Roommates or friends served as the second most 
important source of advise for the students (See Figure 18). 

When asked if they preferred a counselor or academic advisor of their 
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own ethnicity, two out of five (43%) either agreed or strongly agreed that 
this was important to them. On the other hand, two out of five disagreed or 
strongly disagreed with this statement (See Figure 19). 

Students were asked to rate their relation- 
ship with their professors. One out of three 
described their relationship as good and one 
out of four said it was very good. On the 
downside, one out of four said their relation- 
ship with their professors was fair and one out 
of ten said it was poor. Only seven percent 
characterized their relationship with their pro- 
fessors as excellent (See Figure 20). 

On a related issue, we asked if they felt 
their professors were interested in them as stu- 
dents. The most consistent response to this question (63%) was that their 
professors were only fairly interested in them. And one out of seven felt that 
their professors were not interested at all. At the other end of the continu- 
um, one out of six students felt that the.'r professors were extremely interest- 
ed in them (See Figure 21). 

In sum, it appears that most of the students felt that their professors 
demonstrated a minimal interest in them as individuals or as students. This 
reaction, by these students may simply reflect the fact that the number of 
minority faculty on both the California State University and University of 
California campuses is less limited, fewer than seven percent. The total num- 
ber of tenured or tenured track Chicano faculty on the ten University of 
California campuses today is less than two percent. The proportional repre- 
sentation of Chicano faculty in the California State University system is the 
same. The limited number of Latino faculty and role models may be an 
important factor in the retention and graduation of Latino students. 

When asked about the interest of their friends in their academic 
progress, one-third of the students said they felt their friends were extremely 
interested. Half felt their friends were only fairly interested and one ou. of 
seven said their friends were not interested at all (See Figure 22). 
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Very important sources of support and 
encouragement for the students are their parents 
and families. When asked if they thought their 
parents were interested in their academic progress, 
seven out of ten said their parents were extremely 
interested. Only one out of four described their 
parents as being fairly interested (See Figure 23). 

When asked to describe their relationships 
with other Latino students on campus, one out of 
five described his or her relationship as excellent 
and almost two out of five said their relationships 
were very good. One out of seven said their rela- 
tionship with other Latino students was fair. Only six percent described their 
relationship as poor (See Figure 24). 

Overall, four out of five described their relationships with other Latino 
students as ranging from good to excellent. Only a very small number 
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described rheir relationships as poor. The positive rating of rheir relation- 
ships with other Latino students is largely a result of dose contact with other 
Latino students on campus. 

The relationships that Latino students have with non-Latino students 

on campus is generally very positive. The 
majority of Latino students describe their 
relationship with rum- Latino students on 
campus as ranging from good to excellent. 
The excellent and very good categories, 
though, are not as high as those found in 
their relationships with other Latino stu- 
dents (See Figure 25). 

The value of the family as a viable support 
system becomes quite clear when we consid- 
er that six out of ten (59%) of the role mod- 
els identified were family members. An 
equal number of students said their father, 
mother, or a sibling were their personal role models. Former school teachers 
were the largest single group selected as role models outside of their immediate 
family (See Figure 26). 

The fact that the Latino family has such a significant impact on the 
future success of the children is dramatized by the finding that the family is 
the primary source of role models for these upwardly mobile college stu- 
dents. This conclusion is further supported by the fact that nine out of ten 
(89%) students reported that their parents encouraged them to continue 
their education and become a success in life. 

One of the most significant findings of this study was 
the discovery that six out of ten students felt the Lick of 
financial aid was the most serious obstacle to the 
achievement of their educational goals. The second 
most serious problem f .cing them was the shortage 
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of time. The lack of time is obvious in view of the high level of commitment 
that they have to their studies, work, family and community (See Figure 27). 

High School Background 

An interesting aspect of this study was the review of the high school experi- 
ence of these students. Since only seven percent of Latinos graduate from 
college, it is a necessary to ask how these students are different from 
high school students who do not go to college. 

Perhaps the first clue to their academic success is their ability to 
stay in high school and prepare for college. When asked to provide 
an estimate of their high school grades, eight out or ten said they 
weu A or B students. Only one out of five were C students (See 
Table 4). 

When compared to other Latino students in their high schools, 
these students were among the top in their class. To determine if this was the 
case, we asked the students to give an estimate of their overall academic rank 
in high school. Four out often (40%) placed themselves in the top 15 per- 
cent of their class and three out of ten (29%) said they were in the top 20 
percent. 

Most of the students in this study are products of the public education 
system; three out of four graduated from public high schools. One out of 
five graduated from Catholic 
high schools (See Figure 28). 

Over 90 percent of Latinos 
living in California today arc 
urban residents. Half of the stu- 
dents in this study attended high 
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school in a suburban location, and only one out of ten graduated from high 
school in a rural area of the state. Only four out of ten attended large inner 
city high schools (See Figure 29). 

Nonetheless the fact that half of the students attended high school in 
the suburbs does seem anomalous. This might indicate that Latino students 
era-oiled in California State University and University of California campuses 
are different from other Latino students who do not go to college. It may be 
that life in a suburban community offers more opportunities (educational, 
economic, social, etc.) for adolescents than life in the inner city. 

When asked to rate the quality of their high school education, one out 
of five students said that his or her educational experience was excellent, and 
an equal number described it as very good. Three out of ten said that their 
educational experience was good. Only one out of seven rated her or his 
high school education as poor (See Figure 30). 

The fact that seven out of ten students felt they received a quality educa- 
tion in high school is very significant. This supports 
the idea th at students who are encouraged to succeed 
in his -Ji school and are supported in their educational 
goals can achieve and be successful in college. 

Racial discrimination was not a serious problem 
for the students in this study. While half (48%) 
believe that Latinos are victims of discrimination in 
the greater society, only three out of ten (28%) said 
that they experienced personal acts of discrimination 
while attending high school. This fact may indicate a 
gradual change in race relations and a higher level of 
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tolerance for ethnic and racial diversity in our public schools. The educa- 
tional experience of these students is unique and the fact that only three out 
of ten were victims of discrimination, reflects this overall uniqueness. 

Family Background Characteristics 

Within the Latino community the family is the primary basis of support and 
social cohesion. As previously mentioned, the students stated thai family sup- 
port and encouragement was essential to their success in 
college. It is important to know something about the 
family background of these students 

Latino families have been known to have high 
fertility rates and larger families. This survey reveals 
that the family size was, in fact, significantly larger 
than the average family size in the nation. The aver- 
age family size in the U.S. today is approximately 1.8 
children per household. In comparison, fewer than 
one out of ten (8%) of our students was raised in a 
family with only two children. One out of four was 
raised in a three child family household, and an 
equal number was raised in a four child family 
household. It was surprising to discover that 42 percent of our students was 
raised in a family with five or more children; in fact one out of seven (13%) of 
the students was raised in a family with eight or more children (See Figure 31). 

The majority of the students were raised in large families. In view of the 
low economic status of most Latino families in California and the high 
poverty rates in the Latino community, it is likely that most of the students 
surveyed were raised in an environment with limited resources and opportu- 
nities. 

A consistent cultural characteristic of Latino families is the stratification 
by gender and by age. Traditional Latino families are strictly bifurcated by 
gender, as the family constellation is based on the clear separation of men 
and women. This pattern usually results in the creation of a mans world and 
a woman's world within the family. In addition the family is stratified by age, 
with the eldest child having the greater power and authority in the family. 
The recognition of age gradations is particularly important in relationships 
between brothers in the family. As a result, the eldest son or daughter is 
always given additional duties and responsibilities and is rewarded with 
respect and power in the family. 

In view of these cultural considerations it is interesting to discover that 
half of our students (46%) were the eldest child in their families. And it is 
important to note that half (48%) of all students said they were the first person 
in their family to attend college. One-third (36%) of the students were the sec- 
ond born child in the family. 

The first born child in a large Latino family is usually burdened with 
many responsibilities. For example, they are expected to be a role model for 
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Figure 3.° 
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Figure 33 

Mothers' Highest Level of 
Educational Achievement 
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the other children in the family. The fact that half of the students ^ <t the 
first born child and are doing well in college «s very encouraging for the 
younger siblings in these families. 

When asked if they had other relatives who 
attended or were attending college, seven out of 
ten (68%) said they had a cousin who was attend- 
ing college and four out of ten (42%) had a cousin 
who had graduated from college. Within their 
parents generation four out of ten (39%) said they 
had an aunt or uncle who graduated from college. 

Given these relatively high rates of college 
attendance and college graduation within their 
extended families, we conclude that the students 
surveyed are unique in this regard. The percentage 
of family members who have attended college 
among Latino families in general is significantly 
lower than the rate discovered among these students. 

Closely related to this question of college attendance and college gradua- 
tion among family members, is the fact that one out of seven of their fathers 
had attended college and, even more impressive, one out of five has graduat- 
ed from college. On the other hand, two out of five of their fathers had only 
attended elementary school (See Figure 52). 

The fact that 20 percent of their fathers are college graduates is particu- 
larly significant, since only six percent of Latinos living in California today 
are college graduates. Therefore, their families have a college graduation rate 
that is three times higher than expected. This means that some of the stu- 
dents were raised in households that had positive role models. 

In view of the strong traditions held by 
most Latino families regarding the strict 
division of labor and clearly defined sex 
roles, it is surprising to discover that 10 per- 
cent of the mothers of the students were 
college graduates and that three percent 
held graduate degrees. In addition, one out 
of seven of the mothers had attended col- 
lege and almost three out of ten had gradu- 
ated from high school (See Figure 33). 

The discovery that such a significant pro- 
portion of mothers were college graduates, 
or had some college experience, is very sig- 
nificant in understanding the college track that was selected by the students. 
And the fact that almost wo- thirds of the stud .nts in this study are women, 
may be related to the higher than average college attendance and graduation 
rate among Latino mothers. This is a case where mothers served as very posi- 
tive role models for their daughters and strongly encouraged them to coiuin- 
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uc their education and obtain a college degree. 

Over the years, sociologists have learned that immigrants and the chil- 
dren of immigrants work harder and are more determined to succeed than 
comparable native born groups. In this case the drive and determination to 
succeed among immigrant families seems to be one of the important vari- 
ables in understanding the academic success of our students. 

Two-thirds (67%) of the parents of our students are foreign born. 
Therefore many of* our students were the children of immigrant parents, 
who inspire them to succeed in. American society. Obviously, these parents 
viewed America as the land of opportunity and encouraged their children to" 
work and study hard in school and continue on to college. 

Slightly more fathers (68%) than mothers (66%) were foreign born. Of 
the foreign born parents, three out of four (74%) were born in Mexico and 
one out of six (17%) was born in South America. 

In view of the high divorce rates in California, it is surprising to discover 
that more than eight out of ten of our students' parents are still married. 
Only one out often of their parents was divorced, 

The educational success of the students and their determination to reach 
their academic goals can be attributed to a strong family support base and the 
stability of their parents marital union and other cultural influences. This is 
true since divorce and broken families have traditionally been blamed for a 
whole host of problems and academic failure among all youth in American 
society. 

According to the U.S. Census, approximately three out of fotir Latinos 
in California hold blue collar positions and only one out of four hold white 
collar or professional-technical positions. In our study we found that the 
occupational distribution of the fathers of our students was underrepresent- 
ed in blue collar jobs and ovcrrepresented in white collar and professional 
positions. Only half (56%) of their fathers were holding blue collar jobs, 
while one out of five (22%) were in white collar positions and one out of 
seven (h%) was a professional. 

Overall, four out of ten (41%) of their fathers were either in white collar 
positions, professionals, or self employed. These are the very individuals who 
\wmld have higher than average expectations for their children and would, 
therefore, expect them to go to college and obtain a graduate degree in their 
field of interest. Therefore, it would be expected that these families are sup- 
portive of their children s educational goals. 

In addition to the encouragement and support that the students receive 
from their parents, it is important to point out that most come from house- 
holds where hard work is emphasized and expected. The fact that immi- 
grants arrive in America with a very strong work ethic is clear among their 
fathers, as two-thirds (67%) worked more than 40 hours a week. I wo out of 
five (.|i°'o) fathers worked so hours or more per week. This is possible since it 
is not uncommon l,\ r Latino immigrants to hold full-time work, plus one or 
two pan time jobs. 
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Table 5 

Total Family Income 



INCOME 


PERCENT 


Less than $10,000 


4 percent 


$10,000 -$14,999 


8 percent 


$15,000 -$19,999 


12 percent 


$20,000 - $24,999 


11 percent 


$25,000 - $29,999 


11 percent 


$30,000 - $34,999 


6 percent 


$35,000 - $39,999 


10 percent 


$40,000 - $49,999 


14 percent 


$50,000 Plus 


23 percent 
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One of the most important characteristics of being a man and a respon- 
sible parent is to provide for ones family. In the Latino culture hard work 
defines the man. It is clear that the immigrant fathers of these students 
instilled a strong work ethnic in them and gave them the determination to 
succeed against all odds. 

Despite their strong work ethic, the students reported that one-third 
(34%) of their fathers experienced periods of chronic unemployment. 
Unfortunately, this is simply a reflection of the fact that immigrants are 
often relegated to the least desirable jobs and to industries that are known to 
have periods of unemployment. 

Almost four out of ten (37%) of the mothers of our students were full- 
time homemakers. But one-third (33%) held white collar positions, and one 
out of five (22%) was a blue collar worker. Only three percent of their moth- 
ers were professionals and three percent were self employed. 

Almost two out of three (63%) of the mothers were 
employed outside of the home. In a traditional Latino 
community this is a relatively high rate of female 
employment, particularly for mothers with children at 
home. The fact that our sample of students had a high 
rate of employment by the mother outside of the home 
is a significant motivating factor for these students. For 
having their mothers working outside of the home 
would make them more self-sufficient and independent. 
Obviously, this would have a dramatic impact on th'_ 
lives of the female students in our study. 

As was true of the fathers, the mothers of the students 
in this study also experienced periods of chronic unem- 
ployment, as three out often (31%) of the mothers were 
unemployed from time to time. Among the mothers 
that worked outside the home, three out of ten (29%) 
worked on a part-time basis and half (49%) worked 40 hours a week. One 
out of five (22%) mothers worked more than 40 hours a week. 

Family income provides a sense of the living conditions under which 
our students had to live as children. One out of four of our students was 
raised in a family with an annual income of less than $20,000. And one out 
of five said that her or his family income was between $20,000 and $30,000 
a year. At the upper end of the income category, one out of four said that his 
or her family earned $50,000 or more per year (See Fable 5). 

It appears that almost two out of five (38%) of these families have annu- 
al incomes of $40,000 or more, and are earning a salary well above the aver- 
age annual income of Latino families in California today. The high annual 
income of these families is a reflection of their greater distribution in white 
collar and professional categories. These incomes are a result of higher levels 
of education and occupational mobility. 

The point should be made that the average Latino family size is signifi- 
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candy larger than the general population. If family size and income are cor- 
related, it may mean that their annual income must support more individu- 
als than one would expect in a typical White American family Furthermore, 
the high income Latino families are being supported by two or more 
incomes. As was made clear in our previous discussion, two-thirds of the 
mothers in these families were employed outside of the home and most of 
these (70%) worked 40 or more hours a week. 

While these families had a higher annual income 
than the average Latino family living in California, 
few of these families were well-off by any standard. 
Since these families are large, they are only able to 
supply their children with the basics. This is support- 
ed by the fact that only one out of seven (14%) of 
our students said they had experienced poverty as a 
child. Therefore, most students received the basics, 
but some lived in a relatively comfortable household 
environment as children. 

When asked to describe their family s social class 
background, haif of our students said that they came 

from working class families. Almost four out of ten described their family 
background as middle class and only six percent said they came from a pro- 
fessional family background. At the other end of the socio-economic spec- 
trum, one out often of the students reported that she or he came from a 
poverty background (See Figure 34). 

It was encouraging to learn that almost half of the students (45%) felt 
their family's socio-economic status had improved over the years, while one 
out often (9%) said their family's socio-economic status had improved dra- 
matically over the years. Only 12 percent of the students said their family s 
status had gotten worse, while one out of three (34%) felt that it had stayed 
the same. 
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Figure 34 

Family's Social Class 
Background 




Conclusion & Challenge: 

As never seen before, a tidal wave of new students is quickly approaching the 
gates of Californias institutions of higher education. Latino high school 
graduates are experiencing the highest rate of growth of any ethnic group in 
California. The high school graduating class of 2006 is expected to be 76 
percent larger than the high school graduating class of 1991. In other words, 
90,000 more Latino students will be seeking access to higher education in 
the year 2006. 28 Are Californias colleges and universities prepared for the 
magnitude this tidal wave of students presents? 

h is difficult to answer this question, when out of every 1,000 Latino 
students entering the ninth grade in California, only 14 will receive a bac- 
calaureate degree from a public university in five years. 29 Californias colleges 
and universities must begin to plan for this new wave of students and ensure 
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that they successfully complete a baccalaureate degree. The days of revolving 
doors in higher education must end. Campuses must make stronger com- 
mitments to retain and graduate students. 

Planning for this new wave of students cannot follow traditional 
approaches. Students in this wave are the most diverse in the history of 
California's public high school graduates. The tidal wave California is 
expecting will not only be ethnically diverse but socio-economically diverse 
as well. Current retention programs, while helpful, have not been as effective 
as they could be. Development of new and innovative retention programs 
for Latino college students must incorporate a myriad of issues, including 
the Latino family. For example, sociologist Vincent Tinto observed that 
"...one of the clearest outcomes of research on student departure is the find- 
ing that individual experiences within college after entry are more important 
to persistence and departure than what has gone on before." 30 Thus, given 
that Latino students do not have a natural support system and the cultural 
shock they experience on campus, new retention programs must provide a 
suppor? system and lessen culture shock. 

Our study revealed the importance that peers, high school teachers and 
family have on a Latino students decision to leave or remain in school. In 
addition, the financial burden and time away from campus and academic life 
in fulfillment of the need to work prove great obstacles in designing reten- 
tion programs. 

New retention programs cost additional dollars and this expense comes 
at a time when California is experiencing its worst economic recession since 
the Depression. However, in the long run, California's economy will worsen 
unless an investment is made now to educate the growing Latino population 
in California. As California's working class becomes increasingly Latino, they 
will be called upon to support the economic infrastructure. Unless the 
Latino community is well educated, California's economy and future are in 
peril. 

The challenge that faces California's institutions of higher education is 
great. But the challenge need not be faced alone. College and university 
leaders must invite and foster greater community participation in the devel- 
opment of policy and programs. Higher education alone is unable to meet 
the challenges that this tidal wave of students presents. However, with the 
Latino community, as equal partners, this challenge, if properly addressed, 
can lead to a brighter future for all. 
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July 30, 1993 



Mr. John C. Gamboa, Executive Director 
Mr. Roberto P. Haro, Member of the Board 

Mr. Guillermo Rodriguez, Jr., Director of Policy & Research 

Latino Issues Forum 

1535 Mission Street 

San Francisco, California 94103 

Dear John, Roberto, & Guillermo: 

Thank you for your letter of July 2 describing the scope of your 
study on Latino student retention and requesting help in identi- 
fying appropriate individuals at selected campuses who might be 
able to assist you in this endeavor. 

I believe the most appropriate persons for you to work with at 
the campuses you have selected are the Vice Chancellors responsi- 
ble for student retention programs. Enclosed is a list of those 
Vice Chancellors and information on how you can reach them. By 
copy of this letter, I am informing them and their Chancellor 
that you will be in touch with the Vice Chancellors directly. 

Good luck with your study. I am pleased that we can assist you 
in this effort and look forward to reading the results of your 
work. 



Enclosure 

cc: Provost Massey 

Chancellor Orbach 

Chancellor Pister 

Chancellor Tien 

Chancellor Wilkening 

Vice Chancellor Doby 

Vice Chancellor Ellis 

Vice Chancellor Leo 

Vice Chancellor Mitchell 

Vice Chancellor Moore 

Assistant Vice President Galligani 



Cordially, 
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APPENDIX 2: 



THE CALIFORNIA STATE UNIVERSITY 



BAKERSFtELD • CHlCO • DOM INCUEZ MILLS . FRESNO • FULLER TON • HAYWARD • MUMQOLDT* LONG OEACH 
SACRAMENTO • SAN BERNARDINO » SAN DIEGO » SAN FRANCISCO » SAX JOS F. » SAN LUIS OD1SPQ 



OFFICE OF THE CHANCELLOR 




July 14, 1993 



John C. Gamboa, Roberto P. Haro, and 

Guillermo Rodriguez, Jr. 

Latino Issues Forum 

1535 Mission Street 

San Francisco, California 94103 

Dear John, Roberto, and Guillermo: 

Congratulations on receiving funding from the Ford Foundation to undertake a pilot 
study on the role that the Latino family may play in influencing Latino college student 
retention. We are pleased to help you inform target campuses of your study. 

Dr. Philip Garcia in Analytic Studies at the Chancellor's Office has been assigned to assist 
the Forum in disseminating information about the study In addition, I am providing 
copies of this letter and yours to *he presidents of the campuses targeted as potential sites 
from which the 300 Latino students and families will be selected. 

To help give us a deeper understanding of the pilot study you are about to undertake and 
to facilitate initial discussions, please send Dr. Garcia copies of the pilot study prospectus 
and research plan. We look forward to hearing from you. 



cc: Dr. Milton A. Gordon, CSU, Fullerton • 
Dr. James M. Rosser, CSU, Los Angeles 
Dr. Karl Anatoi, CSU, Long Beach 
Dr. Blenda J. Wilson, CSU, Northridge 

Dr. Bob Suzuki, California State Polytechnic University, Pomona 

Dr. John D. Welty, CSU, Fresno 

Dr. J. Handel Evans, San Jose State University 

BM:MHN:mc 

400 GOLDEN SHORE, LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 90802-4275 

Telephone: (310)985-2800 Telefax (310)985-2808 



Sincerely, 




Barry Munitz 
Chancellor 
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LIF Board of Directors 

Ralph Santiago Abascal 

General Counsel. California Rural Legal Assistance 

President of the Board 
Leo Avila 

Past California State Chairman and 
National Vice President — American G.I. Forum 

David Hayes-Bautista 

Professor & Director. Chicano 
Studies Research Center — University of California, Los Angeles 

Ben Benavidez 

National President, Mexican 
American Political Association 

Cecilia Burciaga 

California State University 

Lydia Camarillo 

Southwest Voter Registration Project 

Castulo de la Rocha 

President &: Chief Executive Officer 
AJtaMed Health Services Corporation 

WlLMA L. ESPINOZA 

President, The Kahlo Group 

Leo Estrada 

Professor of Urban Planning. School of Architecture — 
University of California at Los Angeles 

John C. Gamboa 

Executive Director. Grecnlining Institute 

Rose del Castillo Guilbault 

Editorial & Public Affairs Director 
KGO-Television San Francisco 

Roberto P. Haro 

Professor & Director. San Jose State University 

Ortensia Lopez 

Executive Director. North Peninsula 
Neighborhood Services and 
Vice President - California Hispanic Chamber of Commerce 

Beatriz Molina 
Frank J. Quevedo 

Manager for Equal Opporunitv 
Southern California Edison Company 

The Honorable Cruz Reynoso 

Vice Chairman. United States Commission on Civil Rights 
and Professor of Law — University of California at Los Angeles 

Maria Elisa Sanchez 

National Education Association 

Helen Romero Shaw 

Community Involvement Manager 
Southern California Gas Company 

Robert O. Valdez 

Assistant Ser.etarv. U.S. Department of! lealth & Human >■<. "vices 
and Associate Prof.. Sthool of Public 1 ; nlth UO . '• 

Louis Velasquez 

Associate I Sector. Hispa.uc Ministry — 
Catholic Arthdiocese of 1 ■V'lgelcs 

Lea Ywarra 

I'tofessor and A>*iSt;..'ii President 
Califor'"a State University — Hrcsno 



